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"ID QUO MAJUS COGITARI NEQUIT." 1 
(a scholastic essay.) 

THE main thesis of this essay may be stated as follows : 
The truth of the principle which absolute idealism 2 
employs, in its polemic against Humism and Kantism, is 
not satisfied by the absolute idealist system — a system 
which judging it as I do from the standpoint of a scholastic 
I must characterize as pantheistic — but applied in a thor- 
oughgoing manner it leads beyond idealism to a theistic 
metaphysic (which it shows to be the only possible meta- 
physic) ; with a scholastic logic, criteriology and epistemol- 

ogy- 

There are two main lines along which the validity of 
the antithesis of thought and being may be defended, and 
it may seem that both defences fail in the end. 

The first is the argument which starting from the 
ghostly and colorless nature of thought infers thought's 
inadequacy to the rich warmth of sensible reality. It has 
been stated as follows by Mr. F. H. Bradley in an often 
quoted passage (Principles of Logic, p. 533) : "It may 
come from a failure in my metaphysics or from a weakness 
of the flesh which continues to blind me, but the notion that 

1 My title suggests St. Anselm's ontological proof. However, for me not 
God but Theistic Reality, which is indeed reductively identical with God, is 
"That than which a greater cannot be (or be conceived)." 

* By which I mean Idealism of Hegelian descent such as is advocated by 
T. H. Green, Prof. B. Bosanquet, Mr. Haldane, Mr. J. B. Bailey, and Prof. J. 
M. E. McTaggart ; with of course large individual variations. I should men- 
tion also Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison. 
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existence could be the same as understanding, strikes as 
cold and ghost-like as the dreariest materialism. That 
the glory of this world in the end is appearance, leaves 
the world more glorious, if we feel it is a show of some 
fuller splendor; but the sensuous curtain is a deception 
and a cheat if it hides some colorless movement of atoms, 
some spectral woof of abstractions, or unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories." 

Dr. Bosanquet {Knowledge and Reality, p. 19) after 
quoting this passage comments as follows: "The dream 
of the intellectual world as a land of shadows, now below 
and now above, now more obscure, and now more brilliant 
than reality; a dream which the unwisdom of ages has 
ascribed to Plato, seems never to lose its malificent spell." 

The objection on which any such view as the one we 
are refuting must come to grief, is that which Aristotle 
insistently argues against Plato, namely that if sensibles 
are not intelligible then the ideas cannot help us to under- 
stand the sensible world. 3 

But in effect, the thought determinations of which the 
thought-system is the proper totality are not cogitationes 
(states of mind) but co git at a (intelligibles) and, since we 
can form ideas of sensibles, they are intelligibles, and will 
as such, take their proper places as differentiations of a 
thought-system. 

The second line of defence of the validity of the antith- 
esis of thought and being starts, not from their unlike- 
ness, but from their unconnectedness. 

To understand this we must place ourselves in the 
position of the idealist in controversy with his adversary 
the Humist. The philosophy of the latter* he finds to be 
determined throughout by a certain conception of the 

'Summa, I, LXXXIV, Art. I, sed contra: "Si ergo intellectus non cag- 
nqscit corpora sequitur quod nulla scientia sit de corporibus et sic pirebit 
scientia naturalis." 

*Cf. Green's Introduction to Hume's Treatise. 
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antithesis now in question; this conception he finds co be 
the very fundamentum — the governing presupposition of 
Humism. 

Common sense forces on us all in one form or another 
the belief that reality is as a fact just what it is, and goes 
on just as it does, whether we know its nature and doings, 
or whether we are ignorant of them. Humism generalizes 
inaccurately this common belief and from "reality 5 is as it 
is independently of and prior to our thinking" passes to 
"independently of and prior to all thought." 

At this point absolute idealism steps in and has no 
difficulty in showing that in so far as Humism is any thing, 
it is a theory and its world therefore an ideal construction 
constructed by, in the sense of being "nothing apart from," 
the categories of thought. 

It is essential to the success of the argument of this 
essay that the reader shall have a lively apprehension of 
what is meant by speaking of things as the "work of 
thought." 

Consider what is suggested to the mind by such words 
as "the universe," "the earth," "my wife," or "that piece 
of sugar." 

The first named is plainly made what it is by ideal 
construction, that is by inference — the stars seem to be 
points of light, they are for us in virtue of ideal construc- 
tion immense globes — the earth seems flat and immovable, 
but again by means of construction it enters for us into 
the universe as round and mobile. 

But consider again "the stars seem to be points of 
light," "the earth seems immovable," — have we here pure 
fact? Not at all. In the first place the possible discrep- 
ancy between seeming and reality is guarded against. The 
stars-points-of -light are known in concepts. What is a point 
apart from its systematic place in the concept space ? Some- 

' In this connection reality equals finite reality — "our world." 
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times it happens that when one repeats a word often its 
connotation, i. e., its setting of ideal qualification, falls off 
leaving one with the mere flatus vocis, but even this would 
be nothing if it were not still ideally qualified as a "sound" ; 
as such and such a sound of recognizable quiddity. 

In the same way we could show that "my wife," "this 
piece of sugar" and, even the content of the ejaculations 
"red hot!" "horrible!" are each ideal constructions. 

Prof. B. Bosanquet and Dr. Whewell bring this out 
excellently in their several ways. 

"If a sensation or elementary perception is in conscious- 
ness (and if not we have nothing to do with it in logic) 
it already bears the form of thinking. I will not say that 
it is a rudimentary judgment; but it is certainly an act, 
for it is a charge within a percipient subject ; it has identity 
in itself or it could be nothing for consciousness, and differ- 
ence, or it could not have identity ; and it stands out against 
the other elements of the momentary consciousness in a 
way that approaches to an attribution." (Bosanquet, Logic, 
Vol. I, p. 33.) 

"When we speak as if we saw impulse and attraction, 
things and classes, we really see only objects of various 
forms and colors, more or less numerous variously com- 
bined. But do we really perceive so much as this ? When 
we see the form, the size, the number, the motion of ob- 
jects, are these really mere impressions on our senses, 
unmodified by any contribution or operation of the mind 
itself? A very little attention will suffice to convince us 
that this is not the case .... A certain activity of the mind 
is involved not only in seeing objects erroneously but in 
seeing them at all. With regard to solid objects this is gen- 
erally acknowledged. . . .But we may go further. Is plane 
figure really a mere sensation ? . . . . All objects are seen 
in space; all objects are seen as one or many: but is not 
the idea of space requisite in order that we may thus ap- 
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prehend what we see?.... Thus the difficulty which we 
have been illustrating of distinguishing facts from infer- 
ences and from interpretations of facts, is not only great 
but amounts to an impossibility .... We cannot obtain a 
sure basis of facts by refecting all inferences and judg- 
ments of our own, for such inferences and judgments 
form an unavoidable element in all facts. We cannot ex- 
clude our ideas from our perceptions, for our perceptions 
involve our ideas. (Whewell, Novum Organum Reno- 
vatum, p. 52. Compare also p. 116.) 

Once we learn to see in the instance of large and elab- 
orate contents like "the universe," or by the study of a 
persevering and detailed criticism (such as Green's) of 
Humism, that in every fact there is embedded a theory 
and that the fact only is a fact because of its theory; we 
shall see also that it is idle to look anywhere within theory 
for minute data which are internally free from ideal con- 
struction, and which only enter into theory as units ex- 
ternally connected by it. 

Each of such units is itself the content of a theory — 
the nature of mind is, as Professor Bosanquet says, present 
in it and makes it what it is. 

As the repeated division and subdivision of matter 
brings us no nearer to getting rid of its extension, so the 
repeated extraction and re-extraction of factual elements 
from a theoretical network has no tendency to get us down 
to pure unmediated datum. 

And as it is futile to attempt to escape from ideal con- 
struction by way of minification, so also is it equally futile 
to attempt to escape by way of magnification. As what- 
ever is material is extended, and remains extended while 
it remains material, so also whatever in any sense is, is 
theoretical and remains theoretical so long as it in any 
sense is or is not. 

All reality is of necessity primarily the content of a 
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theory: everything namable is what it is in virtue of its 
theoretically determined systematic place, in the ideal total- 
ity : Thus if we can get to understand what the structure 
of the true theoretic whole "id quo majus cogitari nequit" is 
such of necessity is the structure of real reality. It is mere 
failure to see to speculate about a real order of things 
possibly conformed to, and possibly discrepant from, the 
order of thought. In the reality of things is their ideal 
or theoretic nature. There is not one problem as to the 
nature of the ideal order and another as to the disposition 
of real existence; they are the same problem. 

What we most commonly mean by the real is, that 
which is continuous with the world disclosed to us through 
sense experience and thus we are led to speak of this real 
world as extended by means of ideas as if it were the 
primary real and the ideal structure the secondary real 
supported by the given sensible. This is an illusion, for 
in the first place the supposed nucleus of given fact which 
is to support the ideal extension is a fiction : in the second 
place the flow of reality is the other way. It is not the 
ideas which are real qua continuous with sensible fact, but 
the sensible fact is real because, it is ideal, i. e., in virtue 
of its participation in the ideal totality. 6 

Take up anything merely as object of thought or ig- 
norance or bewilderment or what you like. It is a something 
identical with its self. What is it? Here is a question 
of its nature answerable, and also of its nature answerable 
in one way only : that is, by exhibiting the content in ques- 
tion harmonized in its systematic place in the intelligible 
totality. The content as something is of necessity in ideal 
relation with every other something, as having with each 
something or nothing in common, being to each greater 
or less, prior or posterior, like or unlike, comparable or 

'This point— one of great importance to my argument — is admirably 
argued in Mr. H. H. Joachim's essay On the Nature of Truth, pp. 80-82. 
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incomparable. 7 By the nature of the case implication can- 
not be satisfied unless all intelligibles form a closed system 
and equally by the nature of the case implication cannot be 
denied satisfaction — for its law is the absolute prius ; one 
might say of it in relation to philosophical agnostics who 
modestly doubt "whether our faculties are able to inform 
us as to the ultimate nature of the real," — "When me 
they fly, I am the wings." As easily escape from space 
by moving out of it as doubt, think, or in any way be, or not 
be, outside the ideal totality which is of its nature all in- 
clusive. 8 

It is not necessary to have separately contemplated 
every possible individual triangle in order to be in a posi- 
tion to say that every one of them must be either equi- 
lateral, isosceles, or scalene; it is not necessary to have 
contemplated separately every individual possible being 
in order to know that it must have the systematic place 
and the properties which belong to it as being. 

It is often said that so long as we are ignorant of any- 
thing we cannot possibly perfectly understand anything 
else; the converse of this is true, viz., that if to any degree 
we know anything we cannot be perfectly ignorant of 
anything else. 

All reality is, to an extent, pledged and defined in every 
judgment. Blank ignorance as to the nature of things 
is in the strictest sense impossible in spite of the agnostic's 
affectation of it. Once true always true. If we know 
that A is A — if this is true, then our ignorance of all the 
rest of reality is limited ; for we know that come what may 

* Mr. Bradley {Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., p. 580 footnote) points out 
that something in the way of qualification must result from any comparison. 

' Ignorance falls within knowledge. We can only be ignorant of a basis 
of knowledge. It is only by possession of an outline map of a continent that 
we can know that there are points of the interior unexplored. Ferrier (In- 
stitutes of Metaphysics, sec. 2.) St. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Lib. 
II, cap. XCVTI "Est enim proprium objectum intellectus ens intelligibile, quod 
quidem comprehendit omnes differentias et species entis possibilis, quid quid 
enim esse potest intelligi potest." 
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it must at least be of-such-a-nature-as-to-consist-with-the- 
maintenance-by A-of-its-A-hood. God himself, — let us not 
fear emphasis in a good cause — God himself, I say, having 
made A to be A has no longer quite a free hand anywhere 
in the whole range of reality as to what He shall make 
anything else to be for those predicates at least which de- 
termine its relation to A are predetermined for Him or 
for it. 

In logic once you admit anything you are already com- 
mitted to all that is logically implied in your admission; 
this is a consequence of the all-inclusive nature of the 
intelligible as it appears in a process. 

No view could be more false in logic, than that view 
which regards premises as detached truths, which in rea- 
soning enter into a merely external relation with each 
other, and with the mind, so that the mind takes them up 
when it will, uses them as it will, and drops them to lie 
inert once more when its purpose is served. 

On the contrary, having started a question the mind is 
powerless to do anything else than see it through to the 
end. Until the conclusion is produced the premises are en- 
dangered. Action and reaction are as between premises 
and conclusion equal and opposite. The premises constrain 
the conclusion ; if the premises are true the conclusion fol- 
lows, if the conclusion does not follow the premises are 
not true. Until the conclusion has followed the premises 
are on trial for their life and the reasoning mind which by 
accepting them has identified itself with them is on trial 
for its sanity; that is, for its existence as reasoning mind. 

Instead of considering the premises as inert and the 
mind as employing them as instruments, let us rather con- 
sider them as like elemental forces which the mind may 
indeed evoke into activity but which having evoked it is 
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as powerless to control as it is to control the unending pro- 
cession of summer and winter, seed time and harvest. 9 

The Hegelian dialectic is a very good example of this. 
It is in intention an attempt to interpret the stages of the 
automatic recovery of content from a state of abstraction. 
It is a perfectly impersonal instrument and the mind while 
submitted to it is as powerless to arrest the procession of 
the categories as a man falling through the void would be 
powerless to arrest his fall by wishing to do so. 

If anything is it is, if it is it is A; if it is A it is AB; 
if it is AB it is ABC; and so on, so that unless ABC. . . .Z 
were: nothing would be and if anything is ABC. . . ,Z k 



If, as we have just seen, the process from ignorance to 
knowledge is a process of recovery by content of the im- 
plication from which in the beginning it is taken as ab- 
stracted, it will follow at once that a content approximates 
to the supreme intelligible exactly in proportion to the 
richness of its realized implication. A being has more 
unity, is more to and for itself, in proportion as external 
relation enters less into its essence. 

Now the root in a being of external relation is com- 
position, because the constituents of a composite in quan- 
tum hujus modi, are not-each-other, and therefore the com- 
posite is a meeting place of diff erents, and partially belongs 
to each of divers orders, so that as belonging to one it is 
in external relation to the other. 

Now because whatever is, is (or has) being, and is 
therefore, in relation to all else that is or has being, (i. e., 
to every possible mode or manifestation of being) there 
is no possibility of escape from external relation by strip- 
ping the thing of qualities to such a degree that it escapes 

* A scholastic definition I remember seeing quoted in T. H. de Regnons's 
Metaphysique des causes, brings this out well: "Ratio est vis animae faciens 
currere causam in causatum." 
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from external relation for sheer lack of qualities to serve 
as points of attachment — rather by this process we tend 
to leave it no being but that of external relations. ( Kleut- 
gen, Vol. Ill, p. 123, No. 593 — see the quotation from 
Maurus.) 

The whole nature of reality qualifies every reality and 
the sole question is as to whether it qualifies it internally, 
that is by being possessed as an attribute, or by way of 
external relation. 

Though its suggestion of numerical form is exception- 
able we need not seriously quarrel with Spinoza's "Quo 
plus realitatis aut esse unaquaeque res habet, eo plura at- 
tributa ipsi competunt." (Ethics, Prop. IX.) But the 
scholastic formula is preferable: "Quaecumque ens in 
quantum ens est unum et verum et bonum." 10 

Now an order implies a principle (ubi est or do ibi est 
principium) ; an order of beings measured in degree of 
being according to degree of self-sufficiency implies a prin- 
ciple which absolutely is and is in all relations absolutely 
a se. 

To doubt this, or to doubt the necessary subsistence 
of this principle is only possible under the domination of 
the common sense illusion as to the relation of ideal and 
real, If the ideal order is exigent of such a principle where 

" The doctrine of degrees is almost with the scholastics the master key of 
reality and they delight in running up and down the scale in various ingenious 
ways (see for example Dissertations VI and VII of Kleutgen's great work on 
the Scholastic Philosophy). Another modern scholastic of great acuteness 
puts the matter thus : "Now this light of knowableness in things is more or 
less self-manifesting to the reason, in proportion as the things themselves 
are high in the order of self-sufficiency in their own nature. And this rule 
qualifying as it does the highest in rank of Being for the worthiest in the rank 
of object of science, yields as the due order of dignity for science the same as 
that which is assigned above. In which the divine self-sufficient principle of 
principles stands first in its luminous simplicity (Lord Bacon's Philosophy 
Examined, Rev. F. H. Laing D.D., p. 94). I may conclude by an example 
from St. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Lib. II, cap. XCVIII, "Quanto 
autem aliqua substantia separata (pure spirit) est superior, tanto ejus naturae 
est divinae naturae similior, et ideo minus contracta, ut pote propinquius acce- 
dens ad ens universale perfectum et bonum. (Compare App. and Reality, 
Chap. XXIV.) One might also venture to discern a poor relation of this law 
in Mr. Spencer's "Formula of Evolution." 
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is there a higher law to say it nay? And what can be more 
real than that which is most real in that ideal order whence 
reality flows to the sensible? 

We must now proceed to apply this law of the intel- 
ligible order, viz., that the more self-sufficient, the more 
one, the more intelligible is the more real and the prior 
reality to the interpretation of the content of reality. 

Prop. (1) God is the Ens universale. 

Truth is predicated primarily of judgments, secondarily 
of their correlative concepts, 11 thirdly of the entities in 
which these concepts are realized. 

According then as a being is the more nearly a se 12 — 
the more real — the judgment expressing its essence will 
express more reality 13 — will be a more universal truth. 
The "I am" of God expresses all reality and God is there- 
fore called the Universal Being, 

Prop. (2) God is self-conscious and omniscient. 

The process of which God is the culmination is a process 
of unification. One aspect of this is the unification of sub- 
ject and object ; 14 this union is perfect, therefore God knows 
Himself perfectly. To do this He must know in what He 
is, what He is not. What He is not is finitude, and as every 
determination of finitude is a different "not God" it follows 
that in God's perfect self-knowledge He knows as in a 
mirror every possible determination of finitude down to the 
uttermost detail. 

"For relation between judgment and concept see Welton's Manual of 
Logic, Vol. I, pp. 13-16, and Harper's Metaphysics of the School, Vol. I, pp. 
448-9, Note 3. 

u i. e., here and always — the more near in the scale of being to the Ens 
a se. 

u Aveling's God of Philosophy (Sands & Co.), p. 113: "As we ascend the 
scale of being, we find more and more included in our judgment of the nature 
of the subject." 

14 St Thomas, S.C.G., Lib. I, caps. XLIV-LXXI. 
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Two other proofs that God knows may be just men- 
tioned. 

(a) It is involved in the notion of truth that it is eter- 
nally true ; but truth is in mind, therefore there is an eternal 
mind. 15 

(b) "If anything ever began to be, something at least 
must have existed and this eternally. Now this eternal 
being must be intelligent ; otherwise its relations could only 
be to already existing things. It could have no relation to 
the purely possible. And therefore the non-existing would 
never have begun to be 16 .... since it is only by the trans- 
lation of a pre-existent intellectual idea into actuality that 
non-being can be made to give place to being." 

Prop. (3) God is not-the-world. 

This formulation is clumsy I know. The proof is as 
follows: God is utterly one (maxime unum) but if He was 
in any way or in any relation whatever one with the world 
He would be subject of and subject to its distractions. 

It is, we may say, in relation to our intellectual need 
of the very essence of God, that He shall be not-the-world. 
So far as He is in any way one with the world, so far He 
is distracted with its distraction, which it is for us His 
essay to heal. Leave any degree of oneness between God 
and the world and to that degree you have still not reached 
your goal. God could not be what He is to the world and 
do what He does for the world unless (a) He was every- 
thing to it and (b) it nothing to Him — nothing that is in 
the way of contrast or external relation. 

Pantheism says that God must be in some way one with 
the world in order to be anything to it. Theism replies that 
God cannot be one with the world or else He could not be 
to it that which He is, i. e., its Absolute. 

" St. Thomas, Summa, I, XVI, Art. 7 :"Si nullus intellectus esset aeternus, 
nulla Veritas esset aeterna." 

"Aveling, op. cit., p. 49, footnote. 
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Prop. (4) The Divine Life is simple, eternal, pure act and 
not subject to process. 

The doctrine of the last proposition must be rigorously 
carried out. If God was in any way {qua substance) con- 
cerned in the processes of reality; if there was in Him any 
becoming; if creation was necessary to Him, or was an 
unfolding or enrichment of His life or consciousness; if 
there was in Him any progress in knowledge, any composi- 
tion, any variableness, or shadow of turning; if anything 
can be affirmed univocally of Him and of creatures: then 
so far He would be not-God, not the Absolute, would have 
no systematic function, and would be "no use" to the specu- 
lative mind or to the religious soul. 

I repeat that God is not in genere; that He is in no 
real relation to creatures but is a se yesterday, to-day and 
forever, that nothing is the same in God and in creatures, 
these are all ways of expressing the same truth, and that 
truth one which if we would save our souls and our rea- 
sons we must hold without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. 

* * * 

So far we have joined forces with the idealist and have, 
we hope, in his company finally demolished the Humist 
phenomenalist. So far, or at least up to the beginning of 
the second proposition, we have been able to make use of 
the idealist phraseology in all sincerity except that possibly 
we slipped into saying once or twice that reality is nothing 
but a system of thought determinations, when we should 
have stuck to the expression "nothing apart from." 

Prop. (5) Reality as a system of thought-determinations 
is still charged with unsatisfied implication and 
is therefore logcially exigent of further determina- 
tion. In other words, a thought-system is a system 
of universals and a universal as such is undeter- 
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mined; that is, stripped of its final individuating 
determinations. 

(a) A system of thought determination is at once a 
construction from, and a process of determination of, its 
datum. The construction rests on and depends on the 
datum, and at the same time it reacts on and modifies the 
datum. The datum antecedently to its determination in 
the process is an a which is in potentia to the further de- 
termination /J, y and 8. Therefore it is a universal a: 
therefore the fi and y which rest on and are determined 
by a are all universal /}, y and 8. In reality, as we have 
repeatedly urged, implication must be satisfied; in a sys- 
tem of universals implication cannot be satisfied ; therefore 
reality cannot be a system of universals. 17 As easily build 
up a circle out of straight lines as construct a system of 
satisfied implication out of universals. 

(b) We may arrive at the same conclusion by a some- 
what different path: 

We have insisted (pp. 521-2) that determination as be- 
tween premises and conclusion is reciprocal: therefore a 
thought is in a state of logical stress as necessarily con- 
taining undischarged implication. Its individuals, as the 
scholastics well knew and insisted, are individual types, 18 
still in potentia to final individuating determinations. Upon 
this is founded the well-known distinction between the 
scientia simplicis intelligentiae or God's eternal knowledge 
of all possibilities considered as respects ad extra of His 
essence and the scientia visionis or divine eternal vision 
of things as actually existent. 19 

" I may take this opportunity of giving a general reference to my paper 
in Mind, N. S., No. 61 — The Structure of Reality" — which covers very much 
the same ground as this present paper and in which the point we are now 
arguing is specially insisted on. 

" Ricaby, God and His Creatures, p. 36, footnote. Also Harper, Vol. I, 
p- 338 (Prop. LXIII) — particularly the quotation from St. Thomas on p. 340. 

a St Thomas, De Veritute, III, 5 ad 2 : "Scientia visionis addit supra sim- 
plicem notitiam aliquid quod est extra genus notitiae scilicet existentiam 
rerum." 
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(c) Finally we may lay Mr. Bradley 20 under contribu- 
tion for an argument (which, being at the moment out of 
reach of his books, I paraphrase loosely from memory) : 
"You can think of what you like for there is nothing of 
which you cannot make an idea. In this sense everything 
must be called intelligible. You can think of thisness, you 
can abstract the feature of presentation but each time your 
thought refers to a subject which it does not exhaust. The 
idea is to an extent necessarily loose from the existent; 
it can never succeed in being the idea of this existent only. 
Your thisness is still a universal thisness." Never can the 
idea of an object be that object. It is always and of ne- 
cessity just not the object. It is as not the fact, that the 
idea unifies or colligates (in Dr. Whewell's word) the 
facts. In a sense one can accept T. H. Green's criticism 
that for the maintainers of the validity of the antithesis 
of thought and being the sole and simple determination 
of Being is that it is not thought. Being is realized idea, 
i. e., idea existing in an un-ideal state. There is between 
thought and being a point for point correspondence in a 
medium of "otherness." 

If we consider now the system of thought-determina- 
tions, we may see that it is related on the one hand as a 
system of possible finite beings to the system of actual 
finite beings, and on the other hand it is related as a system 
of ideas to the divine intelligence which is both the knower 
of these ideas and the primary object in which, as a mirror, 
they are known. There is therefore — we are standing at 
the divine viewpoint and looking outwards to finitude — 
a being (the divine) which is prior to the divine thought 
and which is its support and foundation, and a being 
(finite being) which is posterior to the divine thought and 
is its term. The system of thought is a system of typical 

" I find on referring that what I have done is to compound App., cap. XV, 
with Principles of Logic in a very bad imitation of the Bradleyan manner. 
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possibilities of imitation ad extra of the divine essence 
(which in this system is the logical prius) and is objected 
to the scientia simplicis intelligentiae. 

But the universal implies the concrete and concrete 
essence is ens actu (existent being) ; as then the possible 
is referred to the divine essence qua intelligence the con- 
crete is referred to it qua ens actu. 

In the order of simple intelligence God qua first intelli- 
gible is the foundation and logical prius, therefore the 
relation of priority being preserved and transferred to the 
order of being we have to say that in the order of being 
God has absolute entitive priority — is first cause. 81 

The order is: (i) God; (2) the order of finite intelli- 
gibles which are respects ad extra of the divine essence 
actualized by the divine intelligence; 22 the order of finite 
actuals which are imitations ad extra in the medium of 
finitude of the divine essence and which are actualized by 
the divine will. 23 

As God is the total final efficient and formal cause of 
existent finitude, which as a whole and as referred to 
God has no material cause, we express this by saying that 
God created the world out of — nothing. 24 

n i. e., first in order of nature and then consequentially first (if so be) in 
order of time. Just as when an assembly breaks up the person first in rank 
leaves the room first. Even Professor Bosanquet seems to think that the 
eventual priority claimed for the first cause is priority in temporal relation. 

"A very able scholastic, Canon Walker, whose masterly monograph on 
First Principles has only just become known to me, writes (p. 14 of that 
essay) as follows : Libertore seems correct in saying that it is the intellect of 
God which takes them [the ideas] out of their fundamental state in His es- 
sence and gives them an actuality. .. .The essence of God is therefore the re- 
mote cause, His intellect the proximate cause of these ideas. Harper's Meta- 
physics of the School (Vol. I, Chap. II) gives the same teaching. 

* Spinoza (Ethics, Part II, Props. VIII and_ IX) clearly recognizes the 
necessity for a difference between the way in which mere possibilities are re- 
ferred to God and the way in which existent finites are referred to Him. 

Compare Kleutgen, Vol. Ill, p. 28 (Nos. 555 and 556). 

"Ricaby, op. cit., p. 104; St. Thomas, S. C. G., Lib. II, cap. XXXVII. 

Compare also Prop. 4 which shows that_ there can be no kind of emanation 
of the divine essence ; also the paper in Mind previously _ referred to where I 
urge that the realization by an intelligence of its idea if will. This is Mr. 
Bradley's teaching but I think it is also St. Thomas's. The latter says (Summa, 
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We have next to show that God is genuinely free in 
respect to creating or abstaining from creating. I offer 
the following argument. 

God as foundation of, is prior to the whole ideal order: 
therefore all possibilities absolutely presuppose His exist- 
ence, therefore He cannot not exist — there can be no 
circumstances to which His prior existence is not neces- 
sary: Therefore His existence is an absolute necessity — 
that is to say He exists by His essence just as a trilateral 
figure is triangular by its essence. 

Finites on the other hand though in the ideal order they 
are as referred to God necessary, eternal, and immutable, 
do not exist in this order but only as referred beyond it 
by the divine will. They are therefore essentially indiffer- 
ent and passive in existence and non-existence. The ideal 
order known in the scientia simplicis intelligentiae which 
is the foundation of all necessity, is entirely blind to their 
determination in respect of existence which is objected to 
the scientia visionis. Existence is to them a purely ex- 
trinsic and conferred super-determination. They are 
brought into and maintained in existence by the power 
of God, which, being withdrawn, they would at once col- 
lapse into their native state of possibilities. As well ex- 
pect a rope to stand upright on its end as make finites 
exist by their own essences. 25 

From this it follows that creation and non-creation are 
genuine alternative possibilities: both (like everything 
else) founded in God; therefore both possible for Him. 
Now God exists sub specie aeternitatis and therefore for 
Him antecedent possibility is not limited by the "subse- 
quent" fact of creation. It is therefore an illusion when 
we think of God as antecedently free in respect to creation 

I, XXIII, Art 1) : "Ratio autem alicujus fiendi in mente actoris existens est 
quaedam prae ententia rei fiendae in eo." 

"God and His Creatures (p. 236). 
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or non-creation to add the thought that nevertheless it 
must in fact be already fixed that He is going to do one 
thing or the other. 26 

Consider what play 27 is to man. It is an activity pleas- 
urable in itself and of which the essence is that it shall 
have no efficient cause (e. g., need of exercise) beyond its 
pleasurableness, and no final cause (e. g., to win a prize) 
beyond its pleasurableness. It is of the essence of play 
that it shall be a perfectly free activity. 

I think we get the best idea of God's freedom in respect 
of creation by thinking of it as the Divine play. 28 

We should therefore conceive God, the ens universale, 
perfectum et bonum, as resting eternally a se, perfectly 
complacent in His seamless simplicity, pure life, pure truth, 
pure act ; — ineffable, immense, and yet "He compasses thee 
round and bears thee in His arms; He takes thee up and 
sets thee down. 29 

We have now reached a general view of the structure 
of reality: (i) God, the center or axis; (2) finite pos- 
sibles, the inner ring; (3) the creation, the periphery.* But 
the scholastic philosophy teaches that after having as- 
cended from consideration of creatures to such knowledge 
of God as is possible for us, it is useful to descend again 
to reconsider creatures and their activities in the light of 
that knowledge of the whole order of reality to which we 
have now attained. 80 

Our first attempts shall be to throw light on some ob- 

* St. Thomas, S. C. G., Lib. I, cap. LXVII, Rursus. 

" Mr. Bradley, "On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary" in Mind, N. S., 60. 

" There need be no irreverence in this conception. Play is not necessarily 
trivial. Macaulay, I think, speaks of Milton's sonnets as a sort of play of the 
poet's mind. 

" Newman's Parochial Sermons, No. IX, p. 136. 

* These spatial metaphors are of course merely metaphors. 

" St. Thomas, Summa, I, LXXIX, Art. 9 : "Nam secundam viam inven- 
tions, per res temporales in cognitionem divinimus aeternorum secundum 
illud apostoli ad Rom. i. 20, 'Invtsibilia Dei per ea quae facta sunt intellecta 
conspiciuntur.' In via vero judicii, per aeterna jam cognita de temporalibus 
judicamus, et secundum rationes aeternorum temporalia disponimus." 
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scure features of the scholastic teaching in logic and epis- 
temology, viz., as regards self-evident principles, the dis- 
tinction between the formal laws of thought and the matter 
subsumed under them, the correspondence theory of truth, 
perception by species and the maxim nihil est in intellectu 
etc. 

Take a series of beings such as the following — a lump 
of clay, a piece of living rock, a single atom, an amoeba, 
a worm, d lion, an angel, God. 

The first approximates to the formlessness of materia 
prima, 31 the second has a unity of natural cohesion and 
an ordered crystalline structure, the next (the atom) has 
a true substantial form but since one atom is much like 
another it is relatively speaking abstract and un-individual, 
in the next (the amoeba) the form is sufficiently active to 
impose itself on strange matter (nutriment) ; the next (the 
worm) has a higher grade of life but still it can survive 
division and therefore its unity cannot be much to it; of 
the next (the lion) this is not true but its form (always 
the principle of unity) is immersed in matter to such an 
extent as to be inseparable from it. Here I may interpose 
that as radical extension is of the essence of matter the 
form of a material organism must have, relatively speak- 
ing, a low grade of unity. 32 

We now come to man, and we notice that while on the 
one side, the remark made just above applies, on the other 
side the human soul has an immaterial operation so that 
it is midway between the soul of a brute and a pure spirit. 
It is like the latter in not being dependent for its being 
on union with the body but it approaches the former in 
being naturally exigent of such union. 

As there is the grand scale of beings stretching upwards 

""Materia Prima quae est omnium maxime divisibilis, ac minime una, 
cum facta quaecumque divisione conservetur, est imperfectissimum ens et 
minime unum." Quoted in Kleutgen, III, p. 355. 

"Kleutgen (III, pages 354-355 no. 704) works this out most beautifully. 
All my quotations from Kleutgen are perforce from the French translation. 
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from materia prima (prope nihil) at the nadir to God — 
pure act — at the zenith ; so there are within this scale sub- 
ordinate series, repeating its gradations on a smaller scale. 
Such a subordinate scale, that of immaterial forms, be- 
gins at the soul of man which occupies in it a position cor- 
responding to that which materia prima occupies in the 
main scale. 

The characteristic operation of immaterial forms is 
knowing 33 and as operatio sequitur esse — man's knowing 
within the series of "knowledges" has the lowest possible 
grade of a se'\ty; consequently it is dependent on bodily 
organs (the organs of sense) its proper object is the in- 
telligible in the material. It is actuated by species from 
without. The truth which it knows is as it were divided, 
and is different from the undivided truth of God ; it begins 
as it were abruptly from a group of first principles, 34 and 
as a consequence its knowledge is always rather an ag- 
gregate than a true unity, 35 and because of the beginning 
it is dependent ad extra and subsumptive in form, that is, 
we know rather by means of than in first principles. 

We are thus able to convert a difficulty into an instance 
and to understand why we are incapable of apprehending 
the truth in a perfectly satisfying form. The scholastics 

" St. Thomas, S. C. G., Lib. I, cap. XLIV : "Ex hoc aliqua res est intelli- 
gens quod est sine materia." 

" The best account of the nature of the self-evident first principles known 
to me is to be found on p. 44 (Objection VI) of Dr. Laing's book already re- 
ferred to. _ On the whole subject in its broadest sense Canon Walker's mono- 
graph (First Principles) is a most finished specimen of scholasticism at its 
best. 

" M. Mahers, in his Psychology, p. 302, quotes Coconnier, L'ame humaine : 
"Examinez les idees que vous faites des differents etres, et vous verrez, que vous 
les avez toutes constitutes a l'aide des notions transcendentales et communes 
de l'ontologie. Notions d'etre, de substance, de cause d'action, d'espace. 
D'apres cela nos idees des choses materiels sont commes autant de faiseux de 
concepts." According to the scholastic view (which if not without difficulties 
is at least a beautiful bit of speculation) our knowledge stands to the divine 
(and in a less degree to the angelic) knowledge as does the broken image 
seen through the facetted eye of insects to the perfect image seen through the 
human eye. Each facet would represent a first principle or "fundamental 
idea." 
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were familiar with the predication puzzle, so dear to Mr. 
Bradley. 86 

Our second attempt is to be of a more ambitious nature 
— indeed it is one for the conception of which I make a 
modest claim to some degree of originality. So far as I 
know the attempt has not previously been made to formu- 
late a theory of theory which will enable us to judge of 
the finality of any particular theory by a consideration of 
its theoretic form. 

It will be plain that the principles we have laid down 
as to the gradation of entities in the order of a seity do 
not depend for their validity on the real existence of the 
entities subjected to gradation, any more than the prin- 
ciples of geometry depend for their truth on the real ex- 
istence of triangles, squares, circles, etc. 

Now Hume, Kant, Hegel, 37 and St. Thomas each offer 
us a certain conception of the universe, and for each of 
them his conception of the universe is his universe. I 
propose therefore to attempt to place their universes in 
systematic order according to the principle of a seity. In 
this order that which is supreme will be (as referred to 
God) "id quo majus cogitari nequit" — will be a true 
system of satisfied implication and will therefore be ulti- 
mate or real reality. The others will be ; each in proportion 
to its distance from a seity; in a state of logical stress or 
undischarged implication and they will therefore be sub- 
ordinate worlds just like those of fiction. 38 

To begin with Hume : He conceives thought-processes 
(as does Locke) as the functional activities of a thinking 
thing under stimulation, and therefore as subjective pro- 

"Kleutgen, Vol. Ill, pp. 17-18 (nos. 546 and 547). 

" Hegel=short for absolute Idealism. My information is acquired from 
the authors referred to at the beginning of this paper and from stray papers 
in Mind, and translations into English and French. It may seem temarious to 
undertake this discussion under such conditions, but I hope this is just one of 
the cases where "the commonest facts are the most important." 

"I believe it is Dr. Bosanquet's merit to have first made prominent the 
metaphysical significance of imaginary worlds. 
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cesses, connected indeed with the unknowable outer world 
as effects of changes in it and as indirectly causes of fur- 
ther changes but not in their structure concatenation and 
inner nature significant of its structure concatenation and 
inner nature which if accessible at all to our knowledge are 
so only when investigated by means of observation and 
experiment. 

We said earlier in this paper that if phenomenalism 
is not a theory neither it nor its world is anything. 39 A 
theory is a presentation of a multiplicity per modum unius 
and the unity, such as it is, in Humism is to be found in 
time and space. Now this is a unity of the lowest possible 
grade for (a) both time and space are extended and have 
parts outside parts (b) the unities in phenomenalism like 
the light in Milton's Hell "serve only to make darkness 
visible"; that is to say, they do not explain the facts but 
barely render intellectual contemplation of them possible. 
These unities supply as it were a form to the matter (the 
momentary and isolated sensations) of experience, but it 
is a form accidental to the matter and to the least degree 
one with it. The matter lies on the form like stones on 
ice. 

The low logical state of phenomenalism may also be 
seen in another way. It is a kind of picture thinking. 
Now according as we progress in knowledge to that de- 
gree are we free from dependence on phantasm, figures, 
working models and in the same measure again to the 
truths we possess we approach to a genuine incorporation 
with the understanding and become invested with a true 
necessity and universality. The modality proper to phe- 
nomenalism is that of opinion ("it may be"). The truths 
of phenomenalism are immersed in accidental circum- 
stances of time and space. 

** Bradley, App. p. 122 (Phenomenalism) : "The theory seems a unity which 
if it were true would be impossible." 
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Kant's work was to show that the categories of thought 
are (as pre-requisite to the possibility of experience) log- 
ically prior to that experience in which observation and 
experiment are possible. So that whatever presupposes 
general experience (e. g., detailed scientific results) pre- 
supposes also what general experience presupposes, viz., 
the categories of thought. 

In Kantism the matter and form of experience, which 
in Humist phenomenalism are merely in external contact, 
begin to blend. The categories of thought are recognized 
as contributory constitutives of the known reality and in 
the modality a genuine though subjective necessity begins 
to emerge. 

Nevertheless the unity is of low grade because the form 
is recognized as alien to and as imposed on the matter. 
We are forbidden to distract our attention, and our theory, 
by watching for the thing-in-itself , but nevertheless it is 
made impossible for us not to do so. * The Kantian known 
reality is distracted on the one side by reference to the 
purely mental world of thought-forms and on the other 
side by reference to the extra-mental world of noumena. 
Kant's matter of experience is itself what, to adapt 
a scholastic phrase, we may call "materia signata" — as- 
signed matter, in potentia not to any order but only to that 
of thought; and further not assigned to this order as a 
whole but as exigent of a certain manrer and order of 
imposition of the categories, so that, e. g., a certain por- 
tion must be conceived under the category of causality 
and a certain other portion under that of substantiality. 

From this it follows that Kant's raw matter of ex- 
perience^ — that one of the constituents of experience which 
should be free from ideality — is just as much "the work 
of thought" before as after its union with the forms. It 
results that the determination of form upon matter is a 
determination of thought-system by thought-system. The 
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distinction of matter and form is in fact a distinction within 
thought. 

Kant's then is a system transitional between Humism 
and Hegelianism — the ghost of Locke's outer world still 
haunts it. 

With regard to Hegelianism I have little more to say 
as I have already discharged at considerable length (Prop. 
5 ) my main criticism. 

And ( if I were sufficiently vain to use language which 
Mr. Bradley may use without vanity) I should add that 
for those who understand, this objection makes an end 
of idealism. 

In Kantism the thought-system is distracted by ex- 
ternal relation inasmuch as it implies in a medium of uni- 
versality and in that system is denied all the content of 
reality which content is in the order of being repeated 
in a medium of concreteness. In Hegelianism the thought 
system has all the content it desires and more, namely, 
it has all the content of the order of being as well as its 
own. 

Now just as it is not a limitation of freedom of move- 
ment to be unable to move out of space, nor a derogation 
from God's omnipotence to be unable to do that which is 
intrinsically impossible and which therefore is no term 
of action, (any more than beyond space is a term of move- 
ment) ; nor a derogation from His infinitude that He is 
not finite; nor a derogation from the Absoluteness that 
He stand to the relative in relation of irrelativity ; so also 
it is not a derogation from but rather a part of the com- 
pleteness of the thought system that it is not-the-Being- 
system. 

The Hegelian attempt therefore to surcharge the 
thought-system with content has actually the effect of im- 
poverishing it. Perhaps I shall be appealing to the non- 
Hegelian side of Mr. Bradley's thought but still I cannot 
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forbear to enforce this criticism by remarking how ob- 
viously in "Appearance and Reality" the perception of 
the non-identity of thought and being combined with the 
Hegelian assumption that the absolute is the inclusive 
whole has led to a tendency to conceive the absolute as a 
Schellingian neutrum. An idea and its object are opposed 
precisely as A and not-A. Identify the finite object "not- 
A" with the absolute and you therefore identify it with that 
with which the absolute is identical, namely A, the divine 
idea. Then as referred to the same point, A and not-A 
cancel one another and we get the neutrum. 40 The fol- 
lowing arguments may assist to show that Hegelian ideal- 
ism is not the ultimate but only the pan-ultimate philo- 
sophical system. 

(1) The determination of the whole system follows 
that of the absolute — but in Hegelianism the seat of ab- 
soluteness is undetermined and undeterminable. 

For we cannot say that the system as a whole is the 
absolute, nor can we say it of the systematic center. 

(a) Not of the system as a whole, for that contains 
the multiplicity which it is the function of the absolute to 
unify. 

(b) Not of the systematic center, for as so conceived 
the multiplicity is as necessary to it as it to the multiplicity. 
Thus the systematic center is determined by relation to 
the multiplicity: it is nothing apart from the multiplicity, 
which therefore is equally with it necessary and eternal. 
Therefore it is not the absolute. 

The process of knowledge is a process of unification. 
The absolute is the realization of knowledge, but if its 
unity is in contrast to a multiplicity it is not perfectly 
realized in itself but is in itself in a measure potential. 

To put it briefly : just as we saw that the absolute must 
be self-conscious because it is eternally necessary and of 

" This point is enlarged upon in my paper in Mind already referred to. 
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itself intelligible in act and must therefore be the subject 
of its intelligibility, so also must it be in itself the com- 
pletely adequate object of its knowledge ; and this it would 
not be if its thought had to consider anything beside itself 
in order to understand itself. 

(2) Pantheism bears all the marks of a penultimate 
system, one, as it were, still in the womb of reason, its 
features still undifferentiated. As its absolute is not quite 
the absolute so its finitude is not quite finite but in it finite 
and infinite are mixed together and still awaiting the final 
touch of purifying distinction. The best it can manage in 
the way of finite individuals are only make believe indi- 
viduals, their minds play at being, but they cannot be 
really distinct from the absolute mind; in them it is God 
who pretends to be ignorant of His own thought, their 
truth is not really truth and their error lacks just the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of error. 41 Theism alone can do 
justice both to the finite and to the infinite. 

(3) In the theistic reality being is the limit of thought 
just as a circle is the limit of the inscribed polygon — 
every enlargement of the thought-system carries it towards 
this unattainable limit. Truth is the correspondence of 
thought and being. Now a more enlarged thought-system 
is more near the being-system than a less enlarged, just 
as an inscribed figure of a million sides is nearer to the 
circle than an inscribed triangle. To consider a truth as 
cohering with other truths is to consider it in an enlarged 
system of relation — an enlarged thought-system; and a 
more enlarged thought-system stands to a less enlarged 
as proximately representative of the being-system. We 
have therefore an explanation of the relation of the cohe- 



"Mr. Joachim's essay on The Nature of Truth (chap. TV, Monism) 
which has been much before my mind while writing this. It was from Mr. 
Joachim's essay that I gained the conception of pantheism as the penultimate 
system. It, with its coherence theory of truth, suffers shipwreck at the en- 
trance of the harbor." 
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rence and correspondence theories of truth and error, 
which is at the same time a reconciliation of them. Co- 
herence is a test, in a certain sense the test of truth. Cor- 
respondence of thought and being is the definition of truth. 

To understand in what consist finite truth and error: 
We may conceive God as contemplating among creatables 
finite minds which He will further conceive as endowable 
with the capacity for becoming the centers of subordinate 
thought-systems and being-systems (my conception of the 
world — my world). These subordinate systems will fall 
into their places in final reality either as systematically 
homologous and as concentric with but minified from the 
final system and as reproducing it on a lower apperceptive 
level, (and in this case the systems are true and their truth 
though finite is impersonal, and their objects are iden- 
tical each for each with the corresponding objects known 
to God). Or else these subordinate systems will be sys- 
tematically unhomologous and eccentric and needing an 
epi-cyclic connection to bring them into their places in 
final reality. In this case the systems will be false and 
their worlds will be worlds of fiction. 42 

The system of reality as conceived in theistic meta- 
physics alone as contrasted with any other, is capable of 
infinite enlargement without displacement of its system- 
atic center. Every enlargement only changes it in the 
direction of making it more itself. Every system that 
can be set up against it falls obediently into its place as a 
subordinate system, and so illustrates the truth it pretends 
to deny. To conclude: Theistic reality is not merely as 
an empirical but as a necessary truth "id quo majus cogitari 
nequit." Therefore it is the real and ultimate reality. 

Gerald Cator. 
London, England. 
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Compare Spinoza, Ethics, II, Prop. XI. Coroll. 



